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“TENE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘*‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”* 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Datty Revigiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 

‘es,and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
beeome known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags 5; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. 
will receive ae attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavemly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
oonclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Biste Commcunism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, »summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 5 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 
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4 Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished ; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures ard produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE spiziT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Crrcunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christi in o 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools, 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
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Confession of thatieious Ex- 
perience. 
BY J. H.N, 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 
(Continued, ) 

My narrative has now arrived at the 
highest point of my experience under the 
dispensation on which I entered at my 
first conversion. It may be well before 
entering on the account of my second 
conversion, to give a summary sketch of 
the state of my inner man at this period. 

By systematic temperance, fasting, 
exercise and prayer, I had satisfactorily 
overcome the bodily infirmities which 
troubled me at Andover. I was no 
longer tormented with inordinate ali- 
mentiveness, and other temptations to 
sensuality. I had conquered my nervous 
system, which for a long time after my 
first religious agitation had been morbidly 
excitable. I could now study intensely, 
twelve or even sixteen hours in a day, 
without injury. Preaching, which once 
would shake and disorder my nerves, had 
become a delight and refreshment to me. 
I was constantly cheerful, and often very 
happy. My chief delight, next to that 
of communing with Christ through the 
scriptures, was in prayer. I was in the 
habit of spending not less than three 
hours in my closet daily. In those 
seasons, I could truly say that I entered 
“into the secret place of the Most High, 
and abode under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty.” The spirit of love blotted out 
my trangressions, wiped away my tears, 
and filled me with unutterable bliss. 
Many times, and for days together, my 
heart was so burdened with spiritual joy, 
that my body became weak and pined 
away. I record these facts, not 
spirit of boasting, but rather that I may 
show how much religion I had to give 
up, when subsequently “judgment was 
laid to the line, and righteousness to the 
plummet.” (See Acts 22: 3. Gal. 1: 14. 
Phil. 3: 4—7. 

The reaction upon myself, of my 
labors tu convert others, in the revival 
at New Haven, was the immediate cause 
of my conviction and conversion to Per- 
fectionism. In searching the scriptures 
for truths adapted to pierce the hearts 
of the impenitent, I found myself at last 
pierced and writhing on the points of 
those very truths. Every discourse I 
preached came back upon me with all 
its convicting power. I knew I wasa 
sinner myself, and I could not “ preach 
to sinners” without classing myself among 
them and sinking with them into condem- 
nation. I[ felt in my inmost soul that 
the hand of God was upon me, and that 
he was making use of that revival, and 
of my labors, not merely to convert others, 
but to convert myself: 

I well remember one discourse which 
I preached, in different places, four times 
within a few weeks, and every time with 
an increasing weight of self application, 
The text was Prov. 28: 13; “ He that 
covereth his sins shall not prosper ; but 


in the 


shall find mercy.” The train ot thought 
was this: The antithesis of covering sin, 
is confessing and forsaking sin. Mere 
confession is not enough. Ifmen do not 
forsake their sins, they cover them, 
though they may confess them ever so 
much. In fact, confession of sin in the 
common way, i.,e., without forsaking it, 
is the most ingenious and satisfactory 
way of covering it. When a man’s sins 
lie before him in all their hatefulness, 
what better way can he take to cover 
them, than to spread a neat white con- 
fession over them? This hides their 
deformity from himself and his fellow- 
men. But God sees through the cover, 
and must abhor this whole system of sin- 
ning and confessing, and sinning again, 
which prevails in the churches. Common 
sense, as applied to the dealings of men 
with each other, repudiates it. Ifa man 
steals from you to-day, and afterwards 
confesses it, you forgive him. But if he 
steals again to-morrow, and again con- 
fesses it, you begin to distrust him.— 
Perhaps however you forgive him the 
second time. But if he steals the third 
day, and confesses the third time, even 
with tears, you account his confession 
as bad as his theft—an insult added to 
injury—a cover of iniquity. Yet this is 
the way that men who profess to be re- 
ligious are dealing with God all over the 
land. From day to day, from sabbath to 
sabbath, from year to year, in the closet, 
the family, and the church, they confess 
the same sins over and over, and never 
forsake them, never expect to forsake 
them. The thought I have thus sketched 
was like a barbed arrow in my heart. 
Every time I handled it, it entered deep- 
er, It brought me into an agony of 
conviction, from which I knew there was 
no escape, except by the abandonment, 
once for all, of the whole body of sin.— 
This same discourse also teok away 
Dutton’s old “hope,” and placed him 
with me in the condition of a convicted 
sinner, 

All this might have resulted in no de- 
cisive change, if I had not previously seen 
the way open into perfect holiness. But, 
with clear views on this subject, I found 
the whole force of my convictions of sin, 
impelling me towards a radical spiritual 
revolution. Yet I knew I had been con- 
verted before in some sense, and that I 
had served God with zeal and enjoyed 
much of his spiritual favor. ‘“ How can 
it be,” I asked myself, “‘ that I must give 
up the past, and be converted again ?” 
It may be useful to present an outline of 
the reasonings which removed my diffi- 
culties on this point. I perceived that 
there are three distinct states of the 
heart, viz: 1, A state in which a pre- 
ponderance of the affections is toward 
the world; this is irreligion. 2. A state 
in which a preponderance of the affections 
is toward God, though more or less at- 
tachment to the world still remains.— 
This is ordinary sinful religion. In this 
state, the subject may be conscious that 
he loves God more than any other object, 
and that in case of a direct, palpable 
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and his affection for any other object, he 
would sacrifice the latter. Yet he may 
sin from time to time, because his love of 
God is not the affection of his whole 
heart, but only a “supreme or governing 
purpose,” which is consistent with other 
and opposite affections ; and in multi- 
tudes of ordinary cases, he may be de- 
ceived by these sinful affections, without 
consciously sacrificing his allegiance to 
God. This I called the “ double-minded” 
state. (See James 4: 8.) 3. A state 
in which all the affections of the heart 
are given to God. In this state there is 
no, seditious minority of the affections 
to embarrass and occasionally defeat the 
‘governing purpose.” Of course there 
isnosin. This is certainly the state of 
the saints in heaven ; and I was satisfied 
that it is attainable on earth, and that 
there were some in the Primitive Church 
who did attain it. I saw that the second 
of the states above described, though it 
may be very valuable as a preparation 
for ultimate holiness, is no more con- 
formable to the law (which requires the 
whole heart) than the first. It was evi- 
dent to me also that the transition from 
the ‘“double-minded” state to perfect 
holiness, requires a radical conversion, as 
really as the transition from impenitence 
to the “‘ double-minded” state. Thus I 
learned to turn my back on my first con- 
version, and press towards a second. 


Still the question would arise, “ How 
shall I dispose of my blessed experience 
of God’s love? Has he been approvirg 
me as a sinner, or has my supposed com- 
munion with him been a delusion ?” I 
tound a satisfactory answer to these que- 
ries in the following passages: “ He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
und on the unjust.” Matt.5: 45. “ De- 
spisest thou the riches of his goodness 
and forbearance and long-suffering, not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance ?” Rom, 2: 4. I dis- 
covered that the principle involved in 
these sayings, is as applicable to spiritual 
us to physical blessings—that I had no 
more right to infer God’s approbation of 
my moral state, from the fact that he had 
sent the sunshine and the rain of his 
Spirit upon me, than the wicked of the 
world have to infer his approval of them 
vecause he gives them literal sunshine 
and rain. I saw that in my case as well 
as in theirs, the design of the “ goodness 
f God” was not to establish self-con- 
tentment, but to “lead to repentance,” 
As he had given me temporal blessings 
when I was wholly a worldling, that he 
‘night effect my conversion, so he had 
viven me spiritual blessings in my sinful- 
religious state, that he might prepare me 
‘or conversion to perfect holiness. 

In connection with these reasonings [| 
became much interested in a theory of a 
twofold Christian experience, which I 
liscovered in the 16th chapter of John, 
trom the 23d to the 27th verse. The 
reader will perceive there that Christ in- 
timated to his disciples that previous to 
that time they had not had access to the 
¥ather, but had prayed to himself, and 
he had prayed the Father for them.— 
ut he assured them that in a future 
atage of experience, they would come di- 
rectly to the Father without his inter- 
vention, i. e., they would not pray éo him, 
bat to the Father, in his name, as being 
cembers of him. I inferred from this 





that believers in their primary state are 
not in Christ, but stand in external re- 
lation to him, so that he stands between 
them and the Father, and their prayers 
are directed to him, and by him presented 
to the Father ; whereas in a higher stage 
of experience, they become one with him, 
and in him have immediate access to the 
Father. i noticed also that Christ rep- 
resented the transition from the first to 
the second of these states as a sorrowful 
agony, like that of child-birth. (See 
verse 20—22.) The disciples, though 
they had forsaken all and followed Christ, 
and though they had enjoyed much of 
his presence and instruction, and had 
partaken of his spiritual power, were yet 
only with him, not im him, and had yet 
the travail of the second birth to go 
through, before they could pray in his 
name and have open access to God. The 
reader will easily understand how this 
view reconciled me to the idea that after 
all my experience, the strait gate of true 
regeneration wag yet before me. 
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Africa-—-Opening of its Mys- 
teries. 


_— 


The exploration of Africa continues with una- 
bated zeal. Several expeditions are either pro- 





jected or in progress for the purpose of extending 


the explorations in Central Africa which were 
made last year by Burton and Speke. One left 
Bombay for Zanzibar last November, under the 
auspices of Lord Elphinstone, and under the 
personal direction of the Secretary of the Bombay 
Geographical Society. Another to consist of 
Capt. Burton and Mr. Petherick, the English 
consul at Chartum, will soun commence its labors 
from the North, and attempt to ascend the Nile 
directly to its supposed source in Lake Nyanza. 
It is stated in the Tribune, from which we 
gather the above facts, that Dr. Livingston, since 
his late letter to the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society, ‘ has been engaged in investi- 
gating the northerly portion of the cotton-grow- 
ing valley of the Shire,(pronounced Shee-ray,) a 
tributary of the Zambesi. In the course of his 
labors he has discovered a lake called Shirwa, ly- 
ing 150 miles north of the mouth of the Shire. It 
is from 20 to 30 miles in breadth, and from 50 to 
60 in length; is situated 2,000 feet above sea-level, 
and has no outlet. Its water has a bitter taste, 
but is potable, andis the abode of innumerable 
fishes, crocodiles, and hippopotamuses. It is sur- 
rounded by !ofty mountains, one of which, called 
Zomba, rises to the hight of 6,000 feet, and is of 
the same form as the Table Mountain at the Cape. 
The valleys opening to the Shirwa are inhabited 
by the Manganga, a race of people who devote 
themselves to the culture of cottor. The natives 
informed Dr, Livingstone that the new lake was 
separated from the Nyassa by a strip of land only 
five or six miles in width. Beside Dr. Livingstone 
another traveler is on his way to the Nyassa. Dr. 
A. Roscher, a young German, after having ex- 
plored the eastern coast of Africa from Zanzibar 
southward to Kilwa, and after having made him- 
self familiar with the mouths of the Lufiji, started 
on August 25, 1859, from Kilwa for Nyassa.— 
Cooley, the English geographer, has published an 
article in support of his belief that the Nyassa, the 
southernmost portion of which has been described 
by Livingstone, and visited by several of the 
Portuguese explorers, is identical with the Tan- 
gapyika, the northern end of which was discov- 
ered by Burton and Speke. If this theory be 
true, then we shall have a great inland sea, 
available for navigation, 840 nautical miles in 
length, and extending from latitude 2deg. to 
12deg. south of the Equator.” 
” Moreover, during the past year Mr. Seymour, 
of Hartford, Conn., an educated mulatto man, who 
resides in Liberia, penetrated three or four hun- 
dred miles into the interior from that culony. 
He brought back highly favorable accounts of the 
country and people, who were uniformly friendly 
and generous to him and his companions. His 


journal has since been published in the New-York 





Colonization Journal, and gives many interest- 
ing particulars. We quote from the Century: 
“The land is well cultivated, one hundred and 
forty farms being in view from one eminence; 
some single fields of one hundred acres bearing 
one crop of upland rice or maize. Fairs are held 
weekly in some large towns, in which several 
looms are usually at work, and ‘industry is the 
order of the day.’ Hills, dales and beautiful 
streams abound with desirable mill sites every- 
where. The people are well fed and clothed, and 
are remarkably well made, with fine hair and 
teeth. In some of the towns iron is smelted and 
manufactured into formidable weapons, as guns, 
spears, arrows, cutlasses, &c.; in others weaving 
is carried on extensively. Many of the arts are 
practiced, astronomy, carving, dyeing, pottery, 
hat making, &c., &c. City walls, twelve to twenty 
feet high, and six or more feet thick, are cften 
double and even triple and quadruple. At the 
gates are smith’s shops and watch houses. In 
large towns the streets are swept very clean, and 
the dirt taken out of the walls, as in Yoruba, 
where, Mr. Bowen has told us, mounds are 
formed of it. Gardens are often laid out and 
tended with the greatest care. Public squares 
are also kept in good order. 

“Mr. J. L. Sims, who has made an exploring 
journey froni an opposite direction, nearly over 
the same ground, gives similar accounts of the 
country and people. 

“Tt is truly a very remarkable, and at the 
same time a very gratifying and encouraging fact, 
that so many tribes, in widely distant parts of 
that vast continent, exist in a condition more or 
less above the savage state, practice important 
arts, have productive soils and healthful climates, 
and are predisposed to receive improvements, and 
to rise by extending agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce.” 

Who shall say what the future of Africa will 
be? The dark veil of ages is being rent away, 
and the unknown peoples are emerging into the 
sunlight of the world’s advance. Farewell the 
night of epochs and centuries. Welcome the 
dawn of a better future.+-T. L. P. 





From Europe. 


The recent advices from Europe show but little 
change in the aspect of affairs there, though 
events seem thickening for some great crisis.— 
The truth is there is an irrepressible conflict in 
Europe, and the advance of judgment goes on 
there as wellas in this country. It is a conflict 
between progress and despotism, between light 
and darkness, between the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of Satan—a conflict which is to-day 
marshaling in thousandfold phases the world 
round. From the most outward and palpable 
conflict between the forces of civilization and bar- 
barism that is seen in the far east, in the home 
of Paganism and the false prophet, to the point 
where spiritual forces are meeting face to face in 
this western hemisphere the conflict is one, and is 
moving rapidly on to final decision and heaven’s 
victory. We have no faith in the triumph of evil, 
the ultimate victory is alone with good, with 
truth, with the powers of the world to come. 
And there is a power in the inner world which is 
directing the course of outward events with a 
hand that never turns backward, with a purpose 
that never compromiser with evil, but marches 
unwaveringly forward to its universal overthrow 
and expulsion into outer darkness and eternal 
perdition. He who would interpret the events of 
this hour must look below the surface and realize 
the impending presence of spiritual kingdoms, 
and the great central facts in the spiritual history 
of the race—the Second Coming of Christ, the 
First Resurrection and the organization of the 
kingdom of God in the heavens 1800 years ago— 
that kingdom which is to “break in pieces all 
other kingdoms and reign forever and ever.” In 
the light of these facts the march of human move- 
ment to-day assumes proportions and relations, 
which otherwise are vague and unintelligible. 
The Pope declines to accept Napoleon’s 
proposition for a reduction of his temporal do- 
minion and declares his purpose to adhere to his 
claim on the Romagna.—tThe proposition to 
annex Savoy to France is now one of the topics 
of discussion, and the prospect is that it will be 
consummated. Savoy is at present a part of the 
kingdom of Sardinia. It is on the south-eastern 
frontier of France, is separated from Piedmont by 
the Alps, and the character and predilections of 
the Savoyards appear to incline more to France 
than to Italy. The annexation would probably 
be satisfactory to the body of the people. On 
the other hand, there is some opposition to the 
measure on the part of Sardinia and England.— 








The policy of non-intervention in the affairs of 
central Italy, is supported more strongly than 
ever by France and England. Great agitation it 
is said prevails in Hungary and Venetia, and it is 
reported that Kossuth has left England and gone 
to the continent. The prospect of the ruin of 
the Austrian Empire is discussed in an able arti- 
cle in the London Times, and its probability 
considered imminent.—r. L. P. 


Tue Jews.—The Jews in the City of New 
York amount to about forty thousand. They have 
twenty-one synagogues ; and, during the periods 
of their principal attendance on religious meetings, 
they have thirty or forty additional halls, which 
are resorted to in a greater or less degree. In the 
United States there are believed to be about two 
hundred thousand Jews; while, according toa 
recent statement in an English publication, there 
are in all England only thirty-five thousand. 

The Jews have always been friendly to Jearn- 
ing, and, wherever and whenever they were able, 
have had schools for their children and youth, 
and seminaries for the prosecutioa of advanced 
studies. Their first object has always been to 
teach the Hebrew language, and then the Old 
Testament with the commentaries on it in their 
Rabbinical books. Learning is in high repute 
among the entire Hebrew people, although in cer- 
tain countries the mass of them possess very little 
of it, in consequence of disabilities and persecu- 
tion in various forms. Whoever considers the 
sufferings they have endured, must wonder at the 
perseverance shown by them in the cultivation 
of learning. While Protestants deserve the credit 
of establishing the system of common schools at 
the time of the Reformation, Jews and Moham- 
medans have always maintained them, in some 
degree at Jeast—the former in almost all coun- 
tries where they lived, and the latter even in the 
interior of Africa, among negro nations whom 
they had converted. 

Jews have been attracted to the United States 
by the privileges they enjoy ; and they sometimes 
call our country the ‘“ Promised Land,” as here 
they sit, each under his own vine and his own 
fig-tree, “with none to molest or make them 
afraid.”— The Century. 





Dutch Emancipation, 





Slavery was effectually and absolutely abolished 
from all the Netherland’s possesions in Septem- 
ber last. Emulating the example of the British 
Government the Dutch Government provided 
due compensation for the colonists, who by this 
act were called on to give up their slavos, or at 
least their claim on them as chattels. The value 
was properly assessed by commissioners appoin- 
ted for the purpose, and the amount was depos- 
ited with the Government treasurer, subject to 
the order of the person holding the claim. In 
speaking of the spirit in which this act was met 
by the slaveholders in the Dutch East Indies, 
the Hong Kong Register says that— 

“The slaveholders seem to have held some 
very peculiar notions on this subject of compen- 
sation. Many of them refused to receive an 
equivalent for their pecuniary sacrifice, prefer- 
ring to possess the satisfaction of the conscious- 
ness of voluntarily restoring their servants to 
liberty, rather than seem to submit to the legal 
compulsion which compensation in some sort 
unpjies; many others, however, accepted che 
sum with the still higher and more unselfish 
purpose of giving it to the emancipated people 
whose assessed value it represented.” 


Good Manners. 


The best motive for the cultivation of good 
manners is that of provoking to love. One may 
be the possessor of many good and loveable quali- 
ties which win him confidence and friends, but if 
his manners are rough and uncouth, he will often 
make discord and offend where he does not intend 
it. It is true that the most important considera- 
tion is to have a good heart and a right spirit, 
but it 1s also important that the manners and 
language, which may be called their clothing, 
should correspond. Indeed we believe that God 
will not be satisfied with us until the spirit of 
Christ, which we confess in our hearts, has leav- 
ened the whole character, and the outward de- 
portment corresponds with the inward spirit.— 
In Cowper’s poem on “Friendship,” he very 
aptly says: 

*« It is not timber, lead, and stone, 
The architect requires alone, 
To finish a great building, 
The palace were but half complete, 
Could he by any chance forget 
The carving and the gilding.” 
It is due to Christ in us, and to our friends about 
us, to confess Him in our manners, and be carefu! 
to cultivate such as will not offend. He is our 
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true pattern, and the very essence of that love 
which “ doth not behave itself unseemly.” —s. c. H- 


Pixe’r Perak anp THE Paciric RatLroap.— 
There will naturally be a large emigration to the 
gold mines of western Kansas this spring. The 
reports and the returns of gold from the mines 
justify such an emigration. Those who go with 
proper tools and outfits will have a fair chance for 
success. But we judge from all we can learn that 
quartz mining is likely to be most regularly re- 
munerative, and that companies taking with them 
crushing machines will be likely to do the best 
business. The expresses arriving from the Pike’s 
Peak region have brought in over $90,000 in gold 
since October, while the weather has prevented 
operations in the mines, and over half a million 
is known to have been received since last spring, 
although large quantities remain in first hands at 
the mines. 

The latest explorations point out the head 
waters of the Blue and Nebraska rivers as the re- 
gion where the gold is found most abundantly. 
The Blue river is on the western slope of the 
mountains, and is a tributary of the Great Colora- 
do, which empties at the Gulf of California. It lies 
west of Pike’s Peak, while the head waters of the 
Arkansas lie north of the Peak. This is the 
central region of the Rocky Mountains and the 
source of the great rivers running east, west and 
south, and has always been pointed out by ex- 
plorers as containing signs of great mineral wealth. 
If the expectations from this region are realized 
the route of the Pacific railroad will be decided 
by the laws of trade and emigration. The route 
from the Missouri river up the valley of the Ar- 
kansas to the gold region is aline due west, 
nearly on the 38th parallel; there are several 
easy passes through the mountains in the gold 
region, and the road can follow the same parallel 
with little variation direct to San Francisco. A 
large and busy population in western Kansas will 
create at once a large local business for a railroad, 
and as the geography of the country unites to 
designate this as the most feasible route, it will 
not long remain question. It would pass through 
the southern and most desirable portion of Utah, 
and branches would naturally be run north to 
Salt Lake city and south to New Mexico. As 
preliminary to the great enterprise, Cungress will 
be asked at this session to establish a daily mail 
service from Kansas City to Pike’s Peak.—Spring- 
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An Oneida Journal. 





Wednesday Evening, 22.—Fourth reading from 
Love, (L’Amour.) On the call for remarks there 
was a general outburst of indignation at the cen- 
tral doctrine of the book, that woman is by 
nature an invalid. The women particularly were 
quite incensed at the degradation, The idea of 
the author is that when woman has not blotted 
out her sex by excessive labor, and made a man 
of herself, (as in the case of the hardy French 
peasant) she is ailing about half the time, or 
fifteen days out of the month, and should be 
treated as a spoiled child, withevery indulgence 
of her humor, and consideration for her weakness. 
He says she is not atall adapted for work when 
in full health, and that interrupted as she is con- 
tinually by sickness, she is a very bad worker. 
She is fit for nothing but to love, and work a very 
little for love. She may do light, slow, voluntary 
work about the house, little things which her 
maternal or conjugal affection may inspire, but 
her mission is to be her husband's pet and bear 
him children. The ideal home of this book is one 
of idolatry—a man and woman devote themselves 
to each other, and are all heaven to each other. 
‘There is an entire lack of reference to Christ and 
religion in the book. Woman is treated as if she 
had no soul. The author appears to have no 
elear conception of woman as an immortal be- 
ing—his only conception of her is in the sphere 
of maternity. The truth is, the maternal expe- 
rience of woman is no more essential to her funda- 
mental character and her immortal destiny, than 
the teething of children is to theirs. Children 
have a very serious time while that process is 
yoing on, and so women have a serious experience 
during maternity, and this author treats it as the 
great event of their lives, overshadowing every 
thing else. It is a false conception—the idea of the 
‘Tark, the idea that she has no future. The author 


‘refers to German women who labor with the men 


in the fields, as brutalizing themselves; that 
inay be the case to some extent, but we are in- 
clined to think they are nearer, after all, the true 
standard than the class of invalids he describes. 

With criticisms of this kind the book was some- 











what summarily dismissed, not without this pro- 
testation, however, that the freedom with which 
the author attempts t discuss the subject of 
love should not be allowed to prejudice us against 
him, but should be placed to his credit. 


Friday Evening, 24.—M. L. Worden presented 
a plan for enlargement, the addition of a building 
20 feet south of the present mansion, of the same 
hight and width, somewhat less in length, par- 
allel with it, and connected with it by a passage 
way on a level with the second story, having a 
suit of small bed-rooms un each side, and a car- 
riage drive under it. The basement of the new 
part should serve for a wash-room and ironing- 
room, the second story should increase our ccn- 
veniences for sleeping, and the third story, the 
ceiling of which should extend to the roof, would 
make a commodious assembly room—not to take 
the place of our parlor for social meetings, but to 
be used for lectures, concerts, theatricals, &c. 
There is a general feeling that something must be 
done this Spring by way of extension, and minds 
are active on the subject. Men all seem to have 
their ideal of a domestic edifice, and it is always 
a fruitful theme of discussion. Mr. W.’s plan 
was received with respect, but there was one 
question raised, which seemed to make a new 
problem of tho matter. Shall we go on putting 
up additions designed to be /emporary, to be su- 
perseded when we build our final new house, or 
shall we begin now and make whatever new build- 
ings we erect congruous in material, fashion and 
location with our proposed new house, and pos- 
sibly a connection of it? This question which 
was entertained with many expressions in favor 
of the latter course, crowds of course the ques- 
tion of the location of the new house, which is 
not yet settled. 

Saturday Evening, 25—Another plan for en- 
largement was presented which adopted the idea 
introduced last night of permanence. The pro- 
posed building was planned to serve our present 
need, and at the same time form a part of the 
future complete edifice. A rather warm discus- 
sion on the question of the location of the new 
house was brought on. The flat, south of the 
present mansion, offers many advantages, but the 
wetness of the soil is thought by some to be an 
insuperable objection, and such would prefer a 
situation in the garden, north, on the elevation of 
our present buildings. The heat of the talk 
might have indicated that personal predileetions 
were in danger of getting the better of unity, if 
we had not found them always to succumb, and 
after a free discussion, that a reflux tide of sym- 
pathy, mutual conciliation and desire for agree- 
ment is sure to come. 

Sunday Evening, 26.—The conversation this 
evening was calculated to turn our attention 
away from specific plans to the general purpose of 
our life. What are we living for? for ourselves, 
or for the kingdom of God? What is our ob- 
ject in building a new house? Is it to increase 
our personal comforts—to make us a luxurious 
home? or is it to fulfill the design of him whose 
servants we are? We need to recur to the orig- 
inal principle which was very prominent among 
us when we built the present house viz. that 
God owns all things. He owns our property, our 
farms and our shops, our ‘‘good will” and talent 
for making money. If we are able to make a 
given sum of money, the serious question with us 
should be, What disposition does God want us to 
make of it? The question we are liable to ask is, 
how can we make ourselves more comfortable ? 
but that ts not the true one. If the groaning of 
our hearts is for comfort and luxury, we must 
not eapect the heavens will take much pains to 
favor us. The Lord Jesus Christ and the Primi- 
tive Church will not look out particularly for our 
interests while we follow the fashions of the world. 
They are not called upon to serve us, but rather 
to see that we serve them. It is in the spirit of 
devotion to Christ with which we commenced our 
enterprise here, that we shall enlist their interest, 
and attain unanimity among ourselves ; not while 
our attention is on our own comfort and external 
prosperity. Let us first settle the question, 
whether the spirit of individualism or familism, 
or self-seeking in any way, is to give character to 
the styie of our house, or whether it shall be a 
monument, in everlasting stone or its equivalent, 
to Communism. The way in which we decide this 
question will determine God’s favor, we may be 
sure. As to being crowded, the probability is 
that we are not crowded more than is really good 
for us; and not crowded more than we shall be 
likely to be very soon again, if we double our 
space. We “fillin” inevitably just 1s fast as 
we make room, If we say, we cannot take in an- 





other one, God seems to quarter more on us, and 
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we know by the past, that we shall crowd our- 
selves to the last degree to answer any true demand. 


Extract from Wallingford Journal: 

The arrival of M. A. last Tuesday, bringing 
the usual amount of letters, presents, &c., from 
loved ones at Oneida, deserves a passing notice. 
These Community arrivals serve to break up the 
monotony of daily routine in our small family, 
The prosaic view of such an event, the reception 
of a few apples, cakes, notes, &c., is not much; 
but the poetical side, being the interpretation of 
the prosaic, assumes an importance in proportion 
to its connection with the spiritual and divine. 
From the poetic stand-point, then, one sees in 
these seemingly little facts of presents, notes, 
&e., the flowing together of the two Communes 
—heart meeting heart—spirit entering spirit— 
life mingling in life. And these interchanges rise 
in value as Christ is perceived and confessed 
in them. To one who lives wholly in the ele- 
ment of faith, every act, word, thought and mo- 
tion in the outward, prosaic world, has a meaning 
to it as lasting as eternity. The 20th was no- 
ticed as usual. We had oysters for breakfast. 
Work as usual till noon, At one o'clock, the 
family assembled in the dining-room, while 
Mr. C. read a portion of Mr. Noyes’ first con- 
fession of Christ and then made some im- 
prompt remarks on the importance of the simple 
and apparently insignificant fact of the confession 
made twenty-six years ago to-day by Mr. Noyes, 
that Christ was in him a Savior from all sin. 
Through that confession we are indebted for the 
privileges of Communism we are enjoying to-day. 
Through that confession we have succesfully bat- 
tled the powers of selfishness. in the marriage and 
other institutions of the world. Through that 
confession the kingdom of God has been estab- 
lished in this world and is destined to break in 
pieces and destroy all other kingdoms. 


—— oo - 


Table-Talk by J. H.N., No-48. 


We have often dwelt on the idea that 
the difficulty we have in our enjoyment of 
creation, is that it comes too close to us, 
attaching itself to us, and encumbering 
us ; and we see that its tendency is to fi- 
nally swallow up those who deal with it, 
and sink them into the dust of the earth. 
What we want is, to become separated 
from creation in our spirits and hearts, 
surrender it up, and then be able to hold 
it off at a proper distance from us so that 
it shall not possess us, but we possess it ; 
and that process properly speaking is 
death. The parting of our life from all 
created good, is death, whether it comes 
in one form or another, whether it comes 
in the ordinary form commonly called 
death, or by interior alienation and vol- 
untary surrender—the separation is as 
much a reality in one case as the other. 





This state of ascendency which the be- 
liever may attain toward creation—hold- 
ing it at its proper distance and turning 
back upon it as its possessor and not as 
its subject, has a great advantage over the 
condition of ordinary death. Ifa person 
by processes of nature, and the providence 
of God, is forcibly wrenched away from 
material good, contrary to his own will, 
the subsequent state of his spirit may 
not be changed atall. He is in acraving 
attitude toward it, and if creation could 
be restored to him again, he would accept 
it as he did before, in a way to be ab- 
sorbed by it. Whereas, when we die by 
\voluntary surrender, through faith and 
the grace of God, a change takes place in 
our spirits, that precludes creation from 
ever returning upon us injuriously. We 
are brought into a disposition ourselves, 
to be free, and to keep created good at a 
distance from us. 

Christ’s experience and death qualify 
him to be our Savior in this respect. His 
spirit is precisely the solvent that is 
wanted, to insiunate itself between us 





and creation, and cause us to die to crea- 
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tion, and hold us dead. to it permanently. 
In knowing and receiving Christ, we get 
a blessed death. “God forbid that | 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is cru- 
cified unto me, and I unto the world.” 
By being baptized into the death of 
Christ, we come into a biessed state of 
alienation from creation—a separating 
element is introduced, the old union and 
eaptivity is broken, and the vital connec- 
tion is dissolved, we stand on creation. 
and walk above it. 

Death to creation is life toGod. “ The 
things that are seen are temporal, but the 
things that are unseen are eternal ;” and 
to. die to the things that are temporal, is 
to rise to the presence and blessedness oi 
the things that are eternal. 





The Water ot Fl Arbain. 


O’er wide Arabian deserts toiling slow, 
With heat and travel spent, 

With fever parched, our semzemieh low, 
Day after day we went. 

Till now at Sinai’s granite foot we lay, 
The noontide sun ben‘, sore ; 

Then we arose and took our weary way 
Through sand and flints once more. 

Close was the rugged valley, dry and bare. 
Walled in with adamant, 

Whose sides reverberant, with blinding glare, 
Hurled back each sun-dart slant. 

Yet onward still with trembling limbs we trod, 
As erst the chosen. ftock ; 

And saw where legend saith their prophet’s rod 
Had cleft the eternal rock. 

But thence, alas! no crystal streams now rolled 
The thirsty soul to bless; 

Alone remained, of all those marvels old, 
The fiery wilderness, 

At length with blackened lip and bloodshot eye. 
Scorched by the Simoom’s breath, 

I turned in anguish toward the brazen sky, 
And prayed for drink—or death. 

Then darkness gathered o’er my swimming sight. 
Fast whirled the dizzy brain, 

And the hot fever-throb, with fuller might. 
Coursed through each bursting vein. 

Still to the fainting pilgrim words of cheer 
The sons of Ishmael spake, 

Told of a well of living water near, 
That deathly thirst to slake; 

And pointed to a verdant garden-close 
Within the vision’s scope, 

Where El Arbain’s rudé, shattered arches rose 
On Horeb’s blasted slope. 

There, pillowed soon beneath that welcome shade, 
I heard the fountain’s drip, 

Then felt the o’erflowing cup of cooluess laid 
Against my burning lip. 

Oh! never juice, drawn from the choicest vine 
Whose favored root is fed 

At the pure sources of the boasted Rhine, 
Or oldest river's head,— 

Nay, not Valhalla’s honey’d cup so rare. 
By souls of heroes quaffed, 

Not old Olympian nectar might compare 
With that divinest draught ! 

Cold as the ice-born flood from northern steep. 
Clearer than Indian wave, 

Sweet as nepenthe drowning care in sleep, 
A second life it gave, 

O quickening fount! may thy bright currents rolt 
In everlasting flow, 

And on the latest wanderer’s fainting soul 
A blessing like bestow ! 

Know, too, O mortal, thou whose rougher path 
Lies through a world of sin, 

Without, the deadly arrows of its wrath, 
Its fever-fire within,— 

When sorrow, doubt, despair assail thy lite. 
Till thy crushed heart confess 

It fain would choose, before such bitter strife. 
The grave of Nothingness,— 


A well-spring, whose high source is heaver, doth wait 
Upon thy travail sore ; 
There drink! and thou shalt rise as re-create. 
Nor thirst for evermore. 
(Mrs. George P. Marsh. 
- a 2 er 
A Bit or Cooxery.—A contributer to Life 
Illustrated furnishes the following recipe. rather 
a good one, we opine, for cooking apples: 
First and foremost, always and 
they must be Spitzenbergs—there is, nothing 
like them for the preserving pan. Let them be 
fair, round shape, (I can forgive any other appl 
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for occasional humps and knottinesses, but never 
a Spitzenberg,) pare, and with a corer take out 
the core. Place them right side up with care in 
your porcelain kettle, or nice tin pan, with water 
about half their nght. Let them boil gently, 
‘turning them over with a three-inch skimmer, 
such as you use for the quarter inch cream on a 
pan of real, not swill milk, that they may not be 
broken. When they are tender, strew powdered 
sugar on each apple, a few spoonfulls; when they 
have simmered a few minutes turn them over and 
strew them again with sugar. In all you need 
but half the proportion that preserves would 
vequize, for these are to be made fresh every 
week or two, as you want them. Let the apples 
be well boiled with the sugar, then take them 
out and let the syrup boil till it is a little jellied. 

Place the apples in a dish, for the table; pour 
the rich, lumpy (from the jelly) syrup over them, 
after standing an hour the tops will be drained 
then they must be covered again with powdered 
sugar—it is like snow piled upon amber. If they 
are right, they are as bright and translucent as 
amber, and their own flavor is so peculiar and 
rich, that only for a change will you ever wish to 
use any lemon in the preparation. Now witha 
suffusion of cream (or without it) of that same 
sort, from grass and clover, or fragrant hay, for 
lunch, dessert, or acountry tea, these will, I aver, 
make smacking lips; not the best kind, but one 
kind, and may bring about the best kind asa 
reward. 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 
New Haven Lectures. No. 1. 


EconomicaL Enromo.oey. 
By Dr. Asa Fitcu. 


Dr. Fitch labors in a ,field of science vastly 
important to farmers, but very poorly under- 
stood. As he very justly remarked last eve- 
ning, the devastations by insects are not noticed, 
because so insiduously made, but if our eyes 
could but be opened to the activity of our lit- 
tle foes, consternation would seize us. o 
into our forests and we see every portion of 
our trees attacked by some inseet, trunk, bark, 
leaves, and roots, all having their peculiar de- 
predators. The sweeping away of our forests 
compels the insects which formerly fed upon 
them to turn to the orchards, which have re- 
placed the forests. We ‘shall, before many 
years, see our apple-tree branches lopped off, 
as are the limbs of the commen red oak, and 
by the same insect, the ‘‘oak pruner.’? For- 
eign insects have been imported in the thou- 
sand commodities, and the nuntberless trees 
and plazts which we import, and these have 
proved the most pernicious foes to our crops 
and trees. Our erops and climate favoring 
their development, they multiply to a frightful 
extent, and do far greater damage here than 
they did in Europe. The bark louse, for in- 
stance, on both sides of Lake Michigan, has 
ruined nearly every orchard. For years after 
the settlement of this country, wheat was an 
absolutely sure crop, but the yield dwindled 
with sueeessive years, ard uow in large dis- 
triets, its culture is necessarily abandoned.—- 
Reasons have been urged to account for this ; 
that our soil has deteriorated, and our climate 
changed, but they do not explain the difficulty- 
With the best of manuring and tillage, we can- 
not get the erops that our ancestors did, with 
shiftless farming; and even where new wood- 
land is cleared, and wheat is put into the virgin 
soil, the erop is infinitesimally small. The 
true cause is to be found in the attacks of in- 
sects, and nothing else. Starting some years 
ago, with thé popular belief that the wheat 
midge and Hessian fly were the greatest wheat 
enemies, the learned lecturer had been sur- 
prised to diseover, that in every field he exam- 
ined, a host of European insects, new to his 
eountry, were flourishing. There were, espe- 
ciaily notable, the chlorops, oseinis, and thrips, 
beside others. In the old forest days, there 
was no wheat nor any of its congeners; and 
so, when they were first sown, no enemies at- 
tacked it; but by degrees, one after another 
finding abundant tutriment in the wheat fields, 
sought it there, as the trees were cut away. 
The wheat midge came from Englnad, and hae 
ravaged our fields for twenty-five years. It is 
a miserable little yellow fly, searecly one-fourth 
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as large as a musketo, but deadly enough to 
cause in New York State, in 1854, a total loss 
of over $15,000,000, or nearly as mach as 
the whole City of New-Haven is worth, with 
all its houses, buildings, and lots. If an inva- 
ding army had destroyed property to this 
value, how the whole country would have been 
aroused! Multiply this tremendous loss by 
that felt in all the States, and what a result is 
there for our contemplation. The wheat 
midge, however, is, sad to say, not our only 
insect enemy, for the name of the army is 
legion ; and yet there are but two books on in- 
sects published in America, and these are not 
on sale in our bookstores. One of them is 
Dr. Harris’s treatise, which was part of the 
survey of the natural history of Massachusetts ; 
and the other Dr. Fitch’s own report on nox- 
ious insects, published in the New-York State 
Agricultural Society’s Transactions. The in- 
sect is divided into three parts, viz.: head, 
thorax or fore-body, and abdomen. The head 
is furnished with antennez or horns, which pos- 
sess remarkable sensitiveness. Thus, an ich- 
neumon fly, by touching them against the 
outer surface of a bark in which, at even the 
depth of two or three inches, a worm is buried, 
knows if it is his food, and just where it is 
lodged ; and two bees, by touching their horns 
together, know if they come from the same 
hive and are brothers, for all the world as if 
there were a system of Freemasonry among 
them. The most wonderful thing about in- 
sects is their metamorphosis from one condition 
to another so different that one might as well 
expect a serpent to change to an eagle. The 
insect life is divided into four stages—first, the 
egg; second, the larva; third, the pupa; 
fourth, the perfect insect. An insect may be 
known to have matured when it has wings ; 
or if it be a wingless variety, its maturity is 
known by its depositing eggs. Grasshoppers 
and plant-leaf bugs are an exception to the 
four-stagetl life, for they grow from larva di- 
rectly into full grown insects. Insects have, 
however much we may despise them, a real 
use in Creation. They keep down the excess 
of vegetation, and without such provision of 
Nature, the world would be immediately over- 
run with plant life. Dr. Fitch closed by stat- 
ing that by a careful scrutiny of the whole bis- 
tory and transformation of noxious insects, .we 
are sure to find a vulnerable point, by attack- 
ing which we may destroy them. 





The Orient. 


Tue Orromay Power.—This power in 
Europe and Asia is passing under a cloud from 
which it is not likely ever toemerge. Moham- 
medan civilization is founded upon the Koran 
—it cannot go beyond it ; it cannot cut loose 
from it ; the civil and religious law is all con- 
tained in that, and there is no escape from it, 
except by apostasy and revolution. The se- 
cret cause of the decay of the Turks is to be 
found in their consciousness——every day becom- 
ing more patent and wide-spread among them 
—-that European or Christian civilization is su- 
perior to their own. This result has been pro- 
duced by their growing intercourse with other 
nations—by the Greek war and its consequence, 
by the foreign ships that throng their harbors, 
by the splendid foreign consulates maintained 
at Constantinople, by the liberal education of 
many of the Turkish gentry, who have travel- 
led abroad and seen and compared for them- 
selves, and by the vitality they discover in the 
Christian part of their population. Under the 
deadening influence of this cunviction it is, 
without any rejuvenating power in her own sys- 
tem, that the Ottoman Empire is struck with 
paralysis,.and is dying. 


Pa.estine.—The holy land, we are told, 
exhibits unusual indications of activity and 
life. Owing, in a great degree, to the infiux 
of Russian pilgrims, Jerusalem has become, 
of late, one of the most bustling places of its 
size anywhere to be found. Rents have doub- 
led, and more than doubled, in the space of a 
couple of years. Outside of the city walls 
extensive fortresses, under the direction of the 
Pacha, are going up, for protection against the 
Arabs. Hundreds of men are employed blast- 
ing those ancicnt rocks and laying them up in 
solid masonry. Wide roads are also construct- 
ed, and several small forts along the Jaffa 
road: so that the country around the city pre- 
sents as busy an aspect as the city itself. 
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Beyrrout.—This Syrian city, the port of 
Damascus, seems likely enough in time to be- 
come a modern Tyre. It is already the seat 
of a large commerce, and is rapidly introdu- 
cing the modes and facilities of western, and 
particularly of American life. We have read 
somewhere recently that our American omni- 
bus has found its war to its streets. The po- 
pulation of Beyrout has doubled within a few 
years, and it now numbers some thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, about half of whom are 
Christian. The American mission, with its 
presses, is among its most influential powers. 
Under its liberal guidance, with the co-opera- 
tion of British, French and intelligent native 
residents, the city has been supplied with a 
real newspaper—the only one in the Turkish 
empire—after the American pattern ; and with 
schools, lectures on general subjects, and quite 
an amount of native literature, including sci- 
entific works, and even poems, of course in 
the Arabic language. In Beyrout, as well as 
elsewhere in Syria and Turkey, the Christian 
population is steadily rising in relative import- 
ance over the Mohammedan; and the business 
interests and influence are passiog into their 
hands. ‘f'wo lines of electric telegraph are 
established, the one connecting the city with 
Constantinople, and the other with Alexandria. 
A macadamised road is being constructed be- 
tween it and Damaseus. The French-Ottoman 
Bank and the American and European consul- 
ates are important institutions to the city.— 
The Syrian Academy of Science, founded by 
Dr. Thomas and Dr. Eli Smith, American 
missionaries, is about to be revived. Last win- 
ter a serics of fourteen free lectures was de- 
livered in the chapel of the American mission. 
At the head of the committee of arrangements, 
as president and secretary, were the English 
and American consuls. The other members 
were learned natives. The lectures alternated 
between the English, French and Arabic 
tongues. The first was delivered by Dr. Van 
Dyck, of the American Mission, on ‘* The 
Connection between Science and Revealed Re- 
ligion ;”’ and the first Arabic lecture, on “‘ The 
Present Condition of Arabic Literature,’ by 
Butros Bistani. The learned German, Prof. 
Fleischer, in an able paper before the Saxon 
Academy of Science, on the signs of intellec- 
tual advancement in Beyrout, says of its peo- 
ple: ‘* They are no longer ‘ Orientals’ in the 
narrow sense of the term; they have imbibed 
the spirit of Western Europe—the spirit which 
by regular steps and gradual improvement shall 
in the end raise the Kast from its degredation, 
and lead it to a noble future.” — Eve. Post. 





Tue Domestication or [rattan Bees.— 
Among the passengers by the Arago, yester- 
day, was Mr. 8. B. Parsons and family, of 
Flushing, Long Island. We mentioned some 
time ago the sort of roving commission from 
our Government, under which he has becn ex- 
ploring the agriculture, and horticulture, and 
vinicu!ture of the Old World, some of the 
fruits of which, in the course of time, will 
doubtless find their way to the public eye 
through the Patent Office reports. But one of 
the best of the many useful things Mr. Par- 
sons has done for his country during his ab- 
sence, has been to procure an immense stock of 
Italian bees with which to harvest the now 
wasted sweets of our vast meadows and prai- 
ries. He sent a dozen hives to the Patent 
Office last Autumn; he has since purchased a 
hundred hives for himself, containing between 
two and three millions of these winged work- 
ers, part of which came with him in the Arago, 
and the remainder follow in the Fulton, under 
the eare of an experienced Italian bee-keeper, 
whom Mr. Parsons has engaged to superintend 
and increase them. 

They have been known in Northern Europe 
but a few years, and it is only in the Valteline 
and about the lakes that they are now found 
pure, and whence they can be safely exported 
only in the Autumn or early Winter. Their 
superiority to the common bee consists in their 
greater capacity to endure the cold; in the 
fact that they swarm more than twice the num- 
ber annually; that their queens are much 
more prolific; that their workers commence 
much varlier in the season, and are much more 
industrious ; that they are less apt to sting, 
and may be easily tamed by kind treatment; 
that the queen may be so educated as to lay 
her eggs in any hive in which she may be 
placed, while the bees of such a hive, deprived 
of their own queen, will readily receive her ; 
that the probosis of the worker is longer, and 
it can touch the depths of flowers which are 
entirely beyond the reach of the common bee. 
Mr. Parsons, from whom we gather these par- 
ticulars, feels assured of their susceptibility to 
entire domestication, for he went in freely 
among them, without any protection, while the 
hives were uncovered, and the cards of comb 
handled. He also feels assured of their hardi- 
ness, because he found that the Italians were 





in the practice of taking them up in the bighest 
Alps.—-Evening Post. 





Crue.ty or THe CugcKk-rein.—There are 
some apologies, we know, for the use of this 
contrivance. It may help, at times, in the 
management of a young unbroken colt. In 
the case of carriage horses, too, it improves 
their appearance ; and when they are to be 
driven at only a moderate pace, it may perhaps 
do no harm. It is held, also, that horses which 


are not sure-footed are less apt to stumble, if 


checked up, and if they stumble are less liable 
to fall. But at best, it seems to be an unnatu- 
ral and cruel piece of apparatus, especially for 
team-horses. In the endeavor to haul his load 
the horse naturally throws his head forward 
and downward, so as to get a sort of leverage ; 
or, a8 one expresses it, he tries to ‘* throw his 
weight into what he has got todo.” What, 
then, if his head is girded up into the air ?— 
He works at a very great disadvantage. 

When a man has hard work to do, he natu- 
rally rids himself of all unnecessary ligatures, 
clothing and weights. He does the same if he 
is going to run, walk a long distance, fight, or 
recreate in any way. He seeks to get free 
play of muscle and free respiration. Now, 
why should he treat his faithful horse differ- 
ently, unless he wishes as wantonly to oppress 
or injure him? The New England Farmer 
is hardly too severe in saying that “ any per- 
son whose attention has been called to the sub- 
ject, and who still persists in the use of the 
tight check-rein, ought to have his own head 
placed in a similar position for a considerable 
time. If I were the Grand Sultan, every man 
who tormented his horse with a check-rein 
should hold his arm at right angles with his 
body for an hour at a time once in twenty-four 
hours, as long as he continued the cheek-rein. 
For working horses the use of this pernicious 
strap is especially cruel The horse in endea- 
voring to put forth his strength, needs the free 
natural use of his head and neck.””) And any- 
thing which cramps and restrains him is both 
cruel to the animal, and makes him less ser- 
viceable to his owner.—Am. Agriculturist 





Anotuer New Licut.—A new, brilliant, 
ard very economical light has been reccutly 
tested on a large scale at the Crystal Palace, 
London. It is described as more power/ul 
than the gas from coal, giving an intensity of 
brightness—with steadiness, continuity, and 
diffusiveness. In short, it isin every way prac- 
tically available for the ordinary purposes of 
life. The new light is obtained by projecting 
a jet of oxygen and hydrogen, or oxygen ®nd 
carburetted hydrogen gases combined, up. a 
surface of lime, and so regulating the sup) ly 
and protecting the lime from crumbling away 
as to insure with perfect continuity a maximum 
brilliancy of intensity. The power of illumin- 
ation is immense, a single jet of medium size 
being equivalent to the light of four hundr:2 
wax candles of four to the pound. It is rep- 
resented to be peculiarly adapted for coast 
lights, steamers, sailing vessels, railways, si¢- 
nals, bridges, wharves, churches, factorics, 
public rooms, squares, large and important 
thoroughfares. For its portability it is en- 
inently adapted for military operations in 
the field, both in attack and defence of iv - 
portant positions, as well as the service of the 
sea generally. On the score of expense, tle 
saving is very great. The lime light co-ts 
two cents an hour, coal gas eight cents, and 
oil thirty cents for the same amount of’ illumin- 
ation. The experiment and effulgent dis; |:ty 
are described as surpassing the expectations 
even of the most senguine visitors. 





...-Frogs are becoming a luxury in the bilis 
of fare of our city refectories. Some enterprising 
Jerseymen have constructed ponds for their cul_ 
ture, and they are now supplied ata dollar per 
hundred, wholesale. Since the publication of 
Darwin’s book on the Ongin of Species, which 
sustains the theory of progressive development, 
it hus become a question whether frogs are .11) 
thing more than hopping oysters, on their travels 
toward a more advanced state of existence. — 
Century. 

----The taking of the eighth census of tho 
Uuited States will begin this year. It is inten 
ded to be, if possible more thorough and exact 
than any previous census. The result will prob 
ably show a population of over 30,000,000. 7 
present number of slaves is estimated at over 
4,000,000, and the free blacks, distributed nearly 
equally between the slave and free States, is 
about 500,000. 
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LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—-L. |) 
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